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Abstract 


This study utilized an ethnographic approach to advance our understanding 
of the Black Theatre Workshop (BTW) and its funding problems in a major city in 
Canada. It explored the differing definitions of the term "audience development" 
as used by the BTW as well as the Canadian Government. Although the focus is 
on only one theatre company, the findings are generalizable to other nonprofit 
organizations as well. In particular, the idea of taking "ethnic" theatre to 
the "public" in a multicultural country like Canada provides a new twist to the 
problems and concerns of nonprofit marketers. We argue that without a knowledge 
of the ways in which the term "audience" is defined and the context in which 
theatre is "produced," it is difficult to develop policies that affect arts 
funding. 

The BIW today is considered a professional organization with high levels 
of artistic excellence. In the move from community theatre to professional 
status, the reciprocal exchange relationship between the BTW and the Black 
population altered. This shift in relationship, based on the idea of gift 
exchange, was due partially to the stipulations of the government for 
organizations with professional standing. The concept of audience development 
thus differs greatly when seen from the points of view of the BTW and of the 
government. Finally, we argue that the BTW provides lessons for nonprofit 
marketers in developed nations where ethnic equity and distributive justice are 


becoming politically important concerns. 


FROM COMMUNITY WORKSHOP TO PROFESSIONAL THEATRE: 
AUDIENCE DEVELOPMENT AND THE CONSUMPTION OF ART 
Introduction 

An important characteristic of aesthetic creativity is that it is expressed 
or experienced purely for its own sake (Holbrook & Zirlin 1985). Artists create 
to satisfy an inner longing or out of a commitment to a personal vision 
(Hirschman 1983). Consequently, they do not often start with the public in mind, 
although they would like to win approval. Art is set apart from all other 
productive activities in society because of its emphasis on aesthetics and 
spiritual values. The understanding of the product itself is the desired goal. 
The concrete contours of an art object, abstract as iit may be, allows the viewer 
to contemplate on it at his/her pace and time. The performing arts, on the other 
hand, are more ephemeral, consumed during the performance, unique to each 
occasion, and not materially appropriable by the audience. The value of a 
performance to a member of the audience is dependent on the experience and the 
quality of the production. Unlike classical theatre that has a wider appeal, 
taking contemporary theatre to a larger audience is a difficult task, especially 
if the target audience is not receptive to drama. Audience development in the 
theatre industry, poses a special challenge to nonprofit marketers (Seminik 
1987). 

By definition, nonprofit organizations have multiple objectives, of which 
financial viability may be the least important. Since nonprofit art organizations 
exist for the public good, they are a vehicle by which artistic and cultural 
creativity are generated and maintained and new knowledge and aesthetic 
appreciation made accessible to people. Secondly, the goals of the organization 


are dependent on the values and beliefs of the leaders. Frequently, nonprofit 
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organzations such as theatre companies undertake activities that reflect the 
mission and philosophy of the leader. In marketing parlance, these organizations 
may be described as more product oriented than consumer oriented. A product 
orientation in theatre assumes that the goal of the organization is to create 
theatre that is deemed good for the public (Hirschman 1983). If viewers are not 
happy, it is more an outcome of the public’s ignorance and lack of motivation 
than a lack of understanding of where the audience is "coming from" (Kotler & 
Andreason 1987). It is not surprising, then, that many nonprofit organizations 
go out of business or face serious difficulties in terms of long-term survival. 

Part of the difficulty of survival and growth of nonprofit organizations 
also arises from the multiple audiences that they have to take into 
consideration. They have both clients and funding agencies to cater to. The 
former poses the problem of resource allocation, and the latter of resource 
attraction (Lovelock & Weinberg 1985). In addition, there are a number of other 
publics, such as the general public, media, and competitors, that organizations 
have to factor into their strategic plans. 

The dynamics of audience development are affected by the role of 
institutionally based funding and the criteria used for promoting the performing 
arts. The most recent trends in arts Management have seen a shift from 
impressarial management to more professional management and administration 
(Peterson 1986). Further, funding of the arts by the government in the U.S and 
Canada has declined considerably although paralleling an increase in support by 
private corporations and foundations (Di Maggio 1986). Government funding, as 
does corporate funding however, comes with strings attached - the market is the 
final arbiter of the viability of an art form. Only arts organizations that are 


financially viable because of an assured audience receive more funding. Audience 
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development is thus a critical criterion for funding decisions by corporations 
or government agencies. Each has its own clientele to satisfy. While the 
government sees democratization of art as a key factor in its mandate, the 
corporation is willing to sponsor successful artistic efforts that disseminate 
their image to as large an audience as possible (Navarro 1988). 

Finally, audience development by an ethnic theatre company poses special 
questions that take the marketer, if only briefly, out of the realm of nonprofit 
organizations and into socio-economic and political contexts within which 
"theatre" is produced. For marketers, who generally view politico-social 
contexts as part of the environment, "environment" is no longer the background 
to strategic planning but becomes the foreground in the analysis. 

In particular, in Canada where a national policy of multiculturalism is 
espoused, the impact of ethnic arts on mainstream culture has become an important 
issue. The impact of ethnicity on the arts - and in particular, funding of the 
arts is explored through an extensive analysis of a theatre company in Montreal 
called the Black Theatre Workshop in Montreal (BTW). This analysis has its 
foundations in anthropology, management and consumer behavior. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study on the the BIW was begun in June 1989 and continued until August 
1990. During this period, the BIW performed two plays, "Cantata" and "A Christmas 
at Carrol’s." It also held script writing workshops and developed an apprentice 
program to train talented artists to do mainstage productions. In addition, it 
performed shows free of charge for the community and conducted school tours. 
It also held a fund-raising event at which Blacks who had contributed to the 
performing arts in Canada were honored. 


The method used was primarily ethnographic and involved intense 
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participation, observations at performances, and in-depth interviews. This was 
supplemented by information on audience perception of the 1989-90 mainstage 
production "Cantata" gathered through a_ short, randomly administered 
questionnaire. In addition, we have information on the perceptions of the BTW 
and on audience participation in BTW activities gathered through short telephone 
interviews with randomly selected people on the BTW mailing list. The 
triangulation of methods allowed for a more comprehensive understanding of the 
BTW. 

One of the principal investigators of this study is Black and is the 
president of the board of the BTW. He has had a long-standing relationship with 
members of the BTW as well as with members of the Black population in Montreal. 
This has been advantageous, as it made establishing rapport and having access 
to people and documents relatively simple. This insider/ outsider role was 
particularly important in terms of examining the objectives and mission of the 
BTW and offered new insights into the questions that had already been raised by 
this study. I, as the other principal investigator, had previously researched 
the Black population in the city ona project that examined the role of carnival 
in the the creation and maintenance of Black identity. We had also collaborated 
on a research project dealing with census data on the Black population in the 
city. Working together has been important because it was then possible to test 


ideas as they emerged in situ. 


All members of the Board of the BTW were interviewed. A research assistant 
helped in the collection of data thus making triangulation of researchers 
possible. 


Ethnographic Research 


Ethnographic research has recently acquired respectability in consumer 
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research (Arnould, 1989: Belk, Sherry & Wallendorf 1988; Belk, Wallendorf and 
Sherry 1989; McCracken 1988), although skepticism still exists regarding the 
scientific validity of such studies. Through extensive discussion of factors 
such as credibility, transferability, confirmability, and integrity that arise 
out of such a mode of inquiry, Wallendorf and Belk (1989) have countered some 
of these issues. 

According to Belk, Sherry & Wallendorf (1988), ethnographic inquiry makes 
use of the concepts of emergent design, in-depth interviews, data record, 
triangulation of methods and researchers, member checks and, in some instances, 
external auditors as steps in the acquisition and interpretation of information. 
Having easy access to both the people and the documents in one organization 
helped to expedite this process. In-depth interviews with all members of the 
board of the BIW were conducted, and a data record in the form of field notes 
and an introspective diary were maintained (Belk, Sherry & Wallendorf 1988). 
What was most useful was the possibility of member checks, since one of the 
principal investigators, as mentioned above, was the president of the board of 
the BTW. Prolonged participation, regular interaction, discussion with 
colleagues, and an exhaustive examination of emergent issues were central to the 
analysis (Wallendorf & Belk 1989). 

We will begin this analysis with a consideration of the view strongly held 
by the BIW that art is part of the gift economy. This necessitates a brief 
overview of the literature, an examination of the history of the Blacks, as well 
as the history of the BIW in Montreal. Following this, we will explore the 
various dimensions of "audience development" as identified by the BTW. This 
then will lead into a discussion of the ways in which the government shapes and 


constrains the productions of the BTW through its definition of the audience. 
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Finally, implications for marketing that are relevant to the BTW will be 
identified. 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE RELEVANT LITERATURE 

The issue of what constitutes Canadian culture and identity, with 
particular reference to the arts, is a vital concern in Canada today (Gray 1984; 
Moore 1985). Globerman (1987:41) states that “more Canadian" is preferred to 
less and that since culture has external benefits, the government considers it 
worthy of support both directly and indirectly. The role of the government or 
other funding agencies in the support of the arts is not new or unique to Canada, 
and the issue has been raised in the context of the U.S. as well. Di Maggio 
(1986:70) asks: 

Why should artists working in the traditional European forms be given the 

resources to create excellent work, while artists who work in other forms 

respond to the dictates of the market? 
Similar concerns are raised by performing artists in various ethnic cultures in 
Canada, including the Black community. In particular, an issue that has surfaced 
in Canadian theatre is that of "color blind casting" (Baldry 1990). As Baldry 
(1990:34) notes, "Casting a Black actor ina traditionally White role may provide 
that actor with an opportunity to show and develop his talent, but it does 
nothing to recognize the actor’s cultural background." Even if the White role 
were transformed to reflect Black cultural realities, it still would not do much 
to develop Black directors, administrators, or a "Black Theatre" in Canada. 
Color blind casting, says Baldry (1990), is a further denial of Black culture. 
If the Canadian government is committed to a policy of multiculturalism (Burnet 
1975), then just as support for mainstream art can be a source of inspiration 


for those who do not necessarily participate in it, ethnic arts can also be an 


inspiration for the majority groups outside it. 


if 


The contours of the creative Process and the forces that shape and 
constrain it are an essential part of the arguments made here. Ethnicity in this 
context is not viewed merely as cultural heritage that individuals wish to retain 
but as a dynamic force that shapes the cultural present and future of Canada. 
The reference here is not merely to the cultural present and future of the Blacks 
in Canada but to that of the larger community as well. The BTW hopes to be 
involved and included in the creation of a shared Canadian culture. 

Further, the discussion of art forms such as theatre or dance raises the 
dichotomy of "high" versus "mass" or popular cultural forms (Di Maggio 1982; Gans 
1974; Peterson 1976, 1979). In particular, Di Maggio (1982) shows how "high" 
culture was socially constructed by culture capitalists in nineteenth-century 
Boston. In his schema, the duality of art forms, at least initially, was not 
so much dependent on either its creators (the artists) or the audience but on 
its patrons and supporters. Culture capitalists, according to the author, were 
entrepreneurs who had made their fortunes in business and who were prepared to 
invest their wealth in the Support of art forms that they wished to control or 
which flattered their own ideas of culture. 

The patrons of the BIW are educated Blacks but not necessarily the 
wealthiest Blacks in the city. In a strict sense, then, the term "culture 
capitalists" is not applicable to them. They are more entrepreneurial in their 
attempts to support theatre and to promote the education and development of drama 
appreciation among the Blacks. Through this process, they hope to foster a 
positive sense of identity and consciousness among the Blacks in Montreal. 

This is one of the important dimensions in understanding what the BTW means 
by the term “audience development.” The artistic director and members of the 


board insist on the multiple goals of the BTW to not only develop Black art and 
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culture through theatre but also to instill hope and pride in the hearts of 
Blacks. Through drama, they hope to educate the society at large and be involved 
in the creation of a shared culture (read "theatre") in Canada. The BIW views 
itself as taking from the Black community yet giving back to the community. Art, 
or drama in this context, can be best viewed as belonging to the gift economy 
(Camerer 1988; Hyde 1979; Sherry 1983). 

Another crucial aspect in understanding the dynamics of audience 
development is the role of funding for the arts. In the context of Canada and 
the BIW, this involves the government and the Canada Council in particular. The 
term "government" will primarily refer to the Canada Council, although other 
departments at the federal, provincial, and municipal levels also fund the 
activities of the BTW. All arts organizations are judged by the Canada Council 
on their financial standing and the BTW, like any others, is required to provide 
sound financial management. The "audience" in this context is not specified by 
the government except insofar as it is imagined to be "a group" willing to 
support an art form. 

A cultural policy based on such assumptions about audiences of performing 
arts tends to ignore art forms that are not the dominant ones and consequently 
do not have a large market. It also fails to address issues relating to an 
audience that has little or no discretionary income (Di Maggio 1986: 89). Yet 
in Canada, the government is committed to a policy of multiculturalism that 
encourges the participation of various ethnic groups in the creation of a shared 
culture. The BIW would fail on both counts - Black theatre is certainly not a 
dominant art form, and class differences among the Blacks seriously hamper their 


participation in the arts. 
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The BIW is concerned with audience development but of a specific kind. 
It wishes to target and develop a Black audience for theatre in Montreal. This 
does not, however, preclude a more diverse and larger non-Black audience that 
it hopes to reach. By creating a Black literature sustained through drama and 
developed by Blacks, the BIW wishes to gain access to the rest of Canada. This 
is a major consideration in its mission - to not only educate Blacks in drama 
but also to educate non - Blacks about Black theatre. Black theatre, the BTW 
argues, that arises from and is anchored in common experiences not only serves 
to foster pride and a positive sense of identity among Blacks but also 
contributes to Canadian culture and identity. By resisting the concept of ethnic 
culture thrust upon it by the government, the BTW has called for a critique of 
Canada’s cultural policy that ignores the impact of vernacular and ethnic arts 
on mainstream art forms. 

In any discussion of market development, it is crucial, therefore, to 
consider the socio-economic and political contexts within which “theatre” is 
produced. However, such a view does not discredit the view that what is produced 
has unique qualities that are intrinsically important and that are to be judged 
primarily on aesthetic criteria (Blau 1989; Holbrook & Zirlin 1985). Yet the 
emphasis here is on social production processes that necessitate the view of 
culture as the very ground of being and practice that orients individuals to 
the horizons of their experience (Bourdieu 1977). Such a view allows for greater 
flexibility in examining the arbitrary and constitutive nature of culture within 
which theatre is produced. 


Art as a Vehicle in Acculturation 


The consideration of the audience and the ways in which individuals 


experience art is central to the ideas developed here. It takes as its starting 
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point the view that symbolic elements of a culture are fashioned by people over 
time. In many societies, this process is handled by specialists. 
Specialization, says Peterson (1979), is a consequence of complexity and affects 
both the form and content of the cultural elements involved. The founders and 
supporters of the BTW are largely cultural entrepreneurs who not only provide 
leadership and support to artistic efforts but also foster and promote a positive 
sense of Black identity. 

To these cultural entrepreneurs, the BIW epitomizes what is best in Black 
culture, much along the same lines that Stratford is viewed by the English in 
Canada. As a theatre company, the BIW attempts to save cultural ideas out of 
time, yet this ordering is slow and tortuous. For many Blacks, decay has already 
set in, despite the attempt by the BTW to rescue phenomena from decay. 

The conscious assessment of their present lifestyle through drama is not 
unique to the Blacks, yet it precipitates much critical examination of their 
lives today. Such reflection takes into consideration the impact of a number 
of historical and political forces. The rejection of Blacks by the mainstream 
is one such factor that is central to the discourse on Black identity. The 
strategic and selective manner by which an individual takes possession of his/her 
own culture or that of another is dramatized in many BIW performances. 

Acculturation, then, pre-supposes a story - a story that happens both in 
time and place (Clifford 1988). Re-examinaton of the past in the light of the 
present is an act of self-reflexivity. The struggle to participate in the past 
of others makes it difficult to present their past to themselves through drama. 
Art and the Gift Economy 

Finally, the emphasis on Black consciousness and identity reinforces the 


view that art, and in this case theatre, is viewed as part of the gift economy. 
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This is certainly not the view endorsed by the government, which sees the market 
as the final arbiter of artistic value and excellence. 

While these two views are not necessarily mutually exclusive (gift versus 
market economy), the emphasis on certain elements of both tends to polarize them. 
An art form can be viewed as a gift not only because of the inner life of the 
product but because it has the potential of affecting the people who view it. 
The work, when received, is expected to be received as a gift - if so, it renews 
and transforms the receiver (Hyde 1979:XII; Mauss 1967; Sherry 1983). If the 
art form has the power to transform the receivers, then the encouragement of an 
audience to participate in this process is warranted. 

The idea of the gift has important implications. aA gift establishes 
relationships between people which the market cannot appropriate. A gift sets 
into motion an obligation to receive and reciprocate, which then renews and 
transforms the relationship (Sherry 1983). Further, when gifts circulate within 
a group, a kind of decentralized cohesiveness emerges (Hyde 1979:XIV). These 
are the positive effects. The negative effects, on the other hand, include a 
feeling of oppressive obligation, manipulation, and hierarchy. 

In a gift economy, there are donors and recipients. The relationship 
between recipients and donors must be understood as a longitudinal one, since 
gift-giving sets into motion the process of giving, receiving, and reciprocating. 
The BIW sees itself as a donor as well as a recipient. It sees itself as 
engaging in gift exchanges not just with individual Blacks but with what it calls 
the "Black community" as a whole. What it takes from the community it gives back 
in large measure. 

To be given as a gift, the object must also be separable from the owner 


and appropriable by the receiver. The drama in this instance is perfomed by 
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artists and experienced by an audience simultaneously. There is an exchange 
between the BTW and the audience who pay to see the performance. Yet the BIW 
wants more than a financial return from its production. It views each 
performance as a gift - one in which its rights are never extinguished. The 
BIW views the power of its productions as contributing to social cohesion within 
the Black community. Expectations of shared understandings and a sense of self 
are embedded in the dramas enacted. 

Many Blacks in the audience, on the other hand, do not share this 
perspective. They view the play as a cultural experience for which they pay. 
It is not experienced as something extra (Cheal 1988), although the process is 
emotionally involving, fantasy-provoking, and emotive (Seminik 1987). They feel 
no compulsion to act - much less to participate - in the definition of group 
identity. This lack of a sense of obligation to reciprocate raises the question 
of whether the intended audience for the product is the same as the actual 
audience that is targeted. 

In order to further understand this relationship between the BTW and the 
Black population in Montreal, it is important to consider briefly both the 
history of the Blacks and the history of the BTW. The focus, however, is not 
so much on history as it is on the idea of process in the search for identity. 

SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BLACK COMMUNITY 
History of the Blacks 

The presence of the Blacks in Canada can be traced to the seventeenth 
century and although the early settlers were not slaves, slavery was, by and 
large, the mechanism by which Blacks entered Canada (Walker 1980). More 
specifically, a number of factors in Quebec, as in the rest of Canada, adversely 


affected the growth of the population. Early in the twentieth century, very 
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restrictive immigration laws affected the large-scale entry of Blacks as well 
as other visible minority groups into Canada (Hawkins 1972). Although attempts 
at opening up the country were made from time to time, it was not until the '60s 
and '70s that major changes in immigration policies were instituted. Between 
1969 and 1983, a large number of Blacks came to Quebec, mostly from the Caribbean 
and especially from Haiti (De Jean 1980). Currently, most French and English- 
speaking Blacks in Quebec are concentrated in and around Montreal and are 73,000 
in number (Bayne, Joy, Tomberlin & Wang 1989). 

The definition of ethnic identity, and in this case Black identity, has 
both an emic (subjective) as well as an etic (objective) component. While an 
individual may be regarded as belonging to a particular group based on visible 
characteristics, for instance, the subjective confirmation of such an identity 
is central to the definition of ethnicity (Barth 1969; Cohen 1978: Hirschman 
1981, Yinger 1985). In the case of the Blacks, there is a series of nesting 
dichotomies of inclusion and exclusion (Cohen 1978) and include those who call 
themselves "Black," "African," "Pan-African," "Jamaican," or "West Indian" to 
name just a few. Thus while at one level, visible differences may be used by 
members of the group to identify with the larger concept of "Black," there are 
a number of factors that divide the group into smaller and more meaningful 
entities. 

A demographic analysis of Blacks in Montreal highlights some of the salient 
aspects of immigration and settlement patterns that are of relevance to this 
study. Until 1973, the core of Black immigrants was English-speaking from 
Trinidad and Jamaica. From 1974, Haitians have become the majority among the 
Blacks in the city. Just as the French and English in Montreal live in separate 


parts of the city, the French and English-speaking Blacks live segregated lives. 
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While English-speaking Blacks live in poorer anglophone neighborhoods in the 
inner city and in areas west of St. Laurent Boulevard, the French-speaking Blacks 
live in the poorer francophone neighborhoods in the east end of the city. 

Further, the socio-economic backgrounds of the Blacks, although varied, 
are primarily at the lower end of the economic spectrum. According to Bayne, 
Joy, Tomberlin & Wang (1989:29), 43% of Black households were in census tracts 
with average incomes below the Canadian poverty line. Half of all Black 
households in Montreal are located in census tracts with average incomes less 
than $32,000, and only 21% of all Black households are located in census tracts 
with an average income of $40,000 or more. This last factor is of interest, 
although Blacks are primarily in a lower socio-economic bracket than Whites in 
Montreal. Further, within the Black community itself, English-speaking Blacks 
have a higher socio-economic status than their French counterparts in almost 
every income category. This is partly because Haitians are more recent 
immigrants, many of whom are unskilled and came as refugees from a more 
economically depressed country than English-speaking Black immigrants. 
The Past in the Present 

Blacks in Canada are both visible and set apart. They are confined to the 
peripheries of social life, regardless of education, income, or occupation 
(Handleman 1967; Henry 1968; Turritin 1976; Walker 1980). The common experience 
of rejection by White society is not unlike the experience of slavery and 
colonialism which is constitutive of their past. The centripetal forces inherent 
in the system of slavery are present in the modern context as well (Kopytoff 
1986:65). Thus the continuous reinvention of a common past is essential to the 


creation and maintenance of a strong sense of identity and community in Canada. 
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If the past is required in the present, it has to be remembered through 
language, song, dance, drama, or through material artifacts and architecture. 
As members of the BTW and other Black associations are quick to point out, there 
is a dearth of visible or material markers of Black identity, especially in 
Montreal. In the absence of tangible creations, the alternative is to recreate 
a past that is alive in the memories and symbolic imaginings of the people - that 
is, through dance, song, and drama. Identity emerges, then, from the structuring 
of experience and emotions through drama and the re-creation of an intangible 
past. The role of the BTW is thus important in the process of definition and 
in terms of what and whom it represents. This will become clearer as we briefly 
consider the history of the organization to which we now turn. 

The Creation of the Black Theatre Workshop 

The BTW had its origins in the drama committee of the Trinidad and Tobago 
Montreal Association (TTMA) founded in 1965. The vision that guided this 
committee was a desire to reactivate art forms that were familiar and cherished 
by immigrants from the Caribbean. [It was, in the words of one of the members, 
"nostalgia theatre." But as the community grew and matured, the TTMA turned its 
attention to larger themes that referred to the Black experience in Canada and 
the U.S. Much of the stimuli for such an emphasis can be traced to the political 
climate for the Blacks in the United States (Allen & Farley 1986; Porter & 
Washington 1979). 

The presence of cultural entrepreneurs gifted in drama and dance hastened 
the creation and expansion of the core group that emphasized the use of the 
performing arts as a vehicle for fostering Biack art and, through it, Black 
identity. Theatre as an expression of high culture gave more credibility and 


legitimacy, as it were, to the expression of Black values and aspirations. 
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The early productions, which were primarily poetry readings set to music. 
performed in university classrooms, touched a deep-seated need in the community - 

a need for people to remember and celebrate elements of a culture they could 
call their ow. This structuring of emotional forms, this experiential base that 
individuals could draw from, lent form to their cultural past and, more 
importantly, to the cultural present. To the TIMA, the future that they 
envisaged would be impoverished if the past and the present were not a part of 
it. Plays such as "Africa in the Caribbean," "The Black Experience," "How Now 
Black Man," and "Dream on a Monkey Mountain" support this view. 

These initial attempts contributed to the stabilization of a program of 
activities to continue to produce drama that was of interest not only to Blacks 
but to the rest of the community as well. The productions, while more amateur 
in their thrust, involved both new and established performers among the Blacks 
in the city. The TIMA thus became a vehicle via which both entertainment and 
training for theatre were made possible. The TIMA took potential artists from 
the Black population and trained them to excel. By the end of 1968, it had done 
remarkably well in terms of both training actors and providing entertainment in 
the form of plays and choral singing. In 1968, there was a core group of fifteen 
members who were anxious to forge ahead. 

In 1969, more permanence was sought through the establishment of an 
administrative structure - the production committee - that consisted of an 
artistic director, an administrator, and three dhidebics. Part of the mandate 
of this committee was to offer classes in voice control, diction, dance, and 
movement. The commitment of professional instructors made this possible, while 


Supporters and sponsors made every attempt to nurture and sustain this growth. 
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But with permanence, pressing problems arose. Once the euphoria of the 
remembered past had been channeled into the creation of the theatre company, 
real problems as to what its role in the community was and how it would relate 
to the White communities surfaced. For some members, the long-term objective 
was to aim for excellence in presenting Black culture and to create new Black 
cultural dimensions in Canada. This was possible, however, only if talent could 
be mustered within the community and, in turn, if the company could offer 
opportunities for growth and self-development. To a few, this meant the 
exclusion of Whites from the process. To others, an examination of the 
relationship with Whites was relevant. 

In 1969, the company changed its name to "The Black Workshop"; in 1972, 
it formally incorporated itself into "The Black Theatre Workshop." Incorporation 
as a theatre company made external funding possible (exploratory grants) from 
agencies such as the Canada Council. For example, initial grants in the order 
of $3000 were used to cover the costs of productions in 1973 and 1974. Between 
1974 and 1977, grants from both the Canada Council and the Department of 
Multiculturalism were received, thus bolstering the confidence and image of Black 
theatre in the city. In keeping with these changes, organizational changes were 
also being made. More systematic input from trained Black professionals from 
the community was sought and continuous productions presented. This period also 
witnessed the creation of the "The Black Theatre Players," who were youth in 
training and who acted as a feeder group to the BTW. 

Evidence of these changes in mission and structure is witnessed in the 
development of an audience from 200 per production in 1973 to 600 in 1975, and 
1,000 by 1976. There was a corresponding increase in the cast and crew of the 


BIW from 15 in 1969 to 26 in 1976. Formal recognition of the artistic excellence 
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of the BTW came when its members were chosen as the main artistic core group to 
represent Canada at the second World Festival of Black Arts and Culture in Lagos, 
Nigeria, in 1977. 

When the BIW applied to the Canada Council for a grant that would reflect 
professional growth in that year, it was accepted. This formal recognition from 
the Canada Council meant that the BIW would now receive project grants rather 
than exploratory ones. The Department of Multiculturalism likewise recognized 
its professional merit and provided it with funding for 1977-78 as well. In 
recognition of its artistic excellence, the BTW was also invited to open the 
Multicultural Theatre Festival in Winnipeg in 1976, in Halifax in 1978, and 
Edmonton in 1980. More recently, three of its actors won top acting awards at 
the Quebec Drama Festival. Several actors who had their early beginnnings in 
theatre with the BTW can now be seen quite frequently in Canadian film and on 
Canadian television shows. 

Since 1977 the BTW has continued to receive financial support from federal, 
provincial, and municipal governments, although the amount of funding has not 
been very large. In 1981, the Canada Council, in conjunction with the Secretary 
of State, entered into a three-year development project. Under the terms of 
the agreement, both agencies undertook to help the BTW in its transition to 
professional status. By 1985 the theatre company had met the requirements 
stipulated by the Canada Council and, in the process, these external definitions 
altered the criteria for funding purposes and the nature of the competitive 
market in which the BTW was now required to operate. However, before we launch 
into a discussion of how the government shapes the nature of the BTW’s 


productions, we will examine what it is that the BTW wishes and tries to produce. 


EMERGENT THEMES IN THE CREATION AND EXPERIENCE OF BLACK THEATRE 
Recipients and Donors: Gift Exchange and Black Identity 
The BIW sees itself as a moral partner in an exchange relationship. It 
uses the term "community" to refer to the Black population, although the Blacks 
in the city do not speak with one voice. While the BTW takes from the Black 
community (inspiration and talent), it gives back to the community in terms of 
training and performances. This is a fundamental concern to the company. The 
artistic director (1989) notes: 
Theatre has to be an extension of the community and has to take risks. 
If not, it will exist on a foundation of sand. And what is taken from the 
community has to be fed back into it. We need to stay close to the 
community and be allowed to take risks without fear of punishment. Had 
we remained connected, we would have had by now more experienced 
performers, directors, and administrators, not to mention a stronger 
support base within our community. 
Each performance, then, can be viewed as a gift on the part of the BTW - 
as a possible means through which Black identity and community can be distilled 
and nurtured. A sense of "togetherness" is thus forged through the structuring 
of experiences through drama. Performance is thus process - it is open and 
unfinished - where experience is valued more than the product (Turner 1986). 
The disparities in wealth and education, nationality, or cultural practices are 
suspended momentarily, while a sense of community is realized. Although this 
sense of "we - feeling" is difficult to achieve in every performance, its effects 
are nonetheless far-reaching. Commenting on one of its performances, the 
artistic director (1989) noted: 
Had we been cognizant of the amount it would have cost, the idea would have 
remained just an idea. The script was weak in Many areas. But each night 
of the performance we created magic. It was Jonathan Miller of the New 
York Times who once said, ‘A great performance of a great play hangs 


suspended in the air like an irridescent soap bubble. It shimmers for a 
moment with meaning and beauty and then disappears forever.’ 
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This reference to magic in which the audience is enveloped is what Turner (1982. 
1986) refers to as "communitas." It is a release of energy that binds both the 
audience and the performers. In the process, it heals and transforms the 
participants. 

Secondly, as part of its inherent instructional thrust to its community, 
the BTW would like to set the historical record straight in regard to the 
contribution of the Blacks in Canada. The interpretation of the past is thus 
a political act that is dependent on and mediated by social and cultural forces. 
Thus when it talks about "audience development," it involves a concerted effort 
to recall the past - not so much as in photographic memory but in its reinvention 
that allows the present to be understood. 

But the BTW is only one of many such Black organizations that hope to 

reconstruct the past and forge a heightened sense of positve identity among its 
members. Not surprisingly, then, only a select group of supporters view the BIW 
as representing them. It is to an examination of some of the problems faced by 
the BTW in terms of audience development that we now turn. 
Problems of Audience Development 

The central issue that the BIW addresses in its program of audience 
development is the search for Black identity. The concern is widely shared, yet 
the content is what the BTW continues to negotiate with Blacks in the community. 
According to the president of the board of directors, 

There is a definite ‘African’ quality to what we mean by ‘Black.’ It is 

hard to define, yet we know that it is not close to ‘European.’ It has 

to do with the history of the Blacks - its origins are in Africa. Black 
people perceive themselves to be African in some sense. 

Yet this view of Black identity is somewhat contrary to what other members 
of the Black population wish to stress. For instance, people from various 


islands in the Caribbean see themselves primarily in terms of their nationality. 
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Thus they are "Jamaican" or "Trinidadian" or "Haitian" and so on. This sense 
of identification is reinforced through linguistic nuances, food, and other 
cultural practices. They feel that it is only in Canada that they are forced 
to see themselves as "Blacks." 

The BTW tries to encourage a sense of "we feeling" by focusing on what is 
common to their experiences in Canada. A major thrust of this focus on common 
experiences has resulted in the redefinition and use of, among others, the 
symbols of slavery and colonialism in their modern form. The BTW has a core but 
small audience that closely identifies with its role of educating and 
representing Blacks in the city. To these supporters, each performance is a gift 
which they nurture and cherish. As one of them observed: 


The BTW represents healthy recreation. I can go to one of their 
productions and see myself in what is portrayed. It also allows me to see 
the evolution of the community from one stage to another. It is extremely 
important that we have a theatre company that speaks directly to us when 
nothing else does. It is both educational and social. It allows our 
children to have a sense of their past and their history. It is social 
because not only do you enjoy the performance, but you also meet your 
friends there. You know people in the audience as well as in the theatre 
company. That means the company is speaking directly to you and that you 
are included in all aspects of what is happening. You feel like a part 
of you is on stage - you can identify with the actors and the theme. This 
is certainly not possible at other performances such as the Centaur Theatre 
productions, although they are enjoyable as well. 


However, not all Blacks in the city share this sentiment. The president noted: 


Blacks have said to me,'You are too preoccupied with colonialism and 
discrimination. Why can’t you do something that involves music and dance? 
Why can't we dance?’ My answer to that is as follows: ‘but we don’t have 
to dance for the Whites. They come when we dance but they do not come when 
we do serious works. Dancing in this country is not the same as dancing 
in the Caribbean. It has to go beyond this - it has to have relevance in 


the context that we are in.’ 


Many members of the Black population find some of the productions of the 
BIW dated. Younger members of the community do not necessarily like to see 


productions that focus on oppression and slavery, although they recognize it as 
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part of their history. To them, theatre is more than history; it is also 
entertainment and leisure. One of the younger members of the audience had this 
to say about one of the productions that focused on the theme of slavery: 

I did not like the story in a way because I felt they were playing history. 

I did not see the actors as real people. They were playing history, and 

it took me away from the real thing. Some Black people who saw it said 

‘Oh that slave story again. Did we not have ‘Roots?’ Why are they not 

showing what is happening to the Blacks in the 1980's, since Martin Luther 

King ?’ There is a real gap in our history. People want to see something 

different, but it is always the same thing! 

There is thus a perceived imbalance in the relationship between donors and 
recipients. The BIW feels that it has signaled good faith and honest intent by 
giving the community drama that is reflexive. The performances are not merely 
reflections of the conditions of Blacks in the city or the nation but are also 
mechanisms by which the redefinition of identity occurs. The recipients, on 
the other hand, while laudatory of the efforts of the BIW in general, continue 
to feel that there is an imbalance in the relationship. They want more - they 
want more entertainment and leisure. The recipients, however reluctant, have 
also expressed the concern that the BTW has taken more than it has given. One 
major outcome of such a perceived imbalance is the lack of enthusiasm about the 
BIW productions on the part of the Black community as well as lack of financial 
Support at fund-raising events. 

The artistic director, while cognizant of the problems of the BIW, feels 
that the perceived imbalance can be set straight by an effort made by the company 
to educate the community without compromising its mandate. He makes reference 
to the distinction between "high" and "mass" cultural forms as a way of 
understanding the reactions of Blacks to theatre. He notes: 

Theatre is high art. It is an expression that includes all forms of 

expression, such as music and dance. There is a need for more of that in 


theatre. For instance, when we did ‘Christmas at Carrol’s,’ (a play set 
in the Caribbean with a contemporary theme and modern music), we made more 
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money in three days than we did when we did ‘Cantata’ (a play about early 

Black settlers in Canada dealing with the issue of slavery and bondage and 

where the music was more traditional). It is important to give to our 

people a little of what they want - a West Indian flavor to theatre. They 
will not go otherwise. We do not have a culture of going to theatre. 

Through the BIW, we are training people to go to theatre, to have an 

opinion. If we Systematically include Blacks in all our activities, make 

them feel a part of it, they will be loyal. 
Audience Development through Second Stage Production 

The aspect of audience development through second stage production in the 
BIW’s mandate takes into consideration the obligation to train promising Blacks 
interested in drama and to give them an opportunity to perform free of charge 
and free from competitive pressures. Essentially, second stage productions are 
one-act plays that use inexperienced artists in the show. This gives them an 
opportunity to work with professionals in the field and to hone their skills in 
@ more supportive environment. The drama committee of the Trinidad and Tobago 
Montreal Association had offered similar services to novices. Indeed, it had 
been a central concern of the TTMA when it first started. Over time, this 
obligation to the community, while not forgotten, had received less attention. 
Clearly, this is a mechanism by which the perceived imbalance can be rectified 
and an attempt made to draw more Blacks into the productions. 

In addition to second stage productions, other mechanisms for audience 
development include the school tours and free community shows aimed primarily 
at those who cannot afford to pay for then. 

In school tours, the BIW uses drama to teach and to promote better 
understanding among young students of all races and cultures. The BTW is not 
the only theatre company to do so, but the fact that it is a Black theatre 
company ensures an ongoing contact with schools that are concerned about the 


curriculum’s reflecting the multidimensional contours of society. These school 


tours integrate Black literature into the school curriculum through the medium 
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of drama and, in the process, socialize students into becoming future audiences. 

Script writing workshops are also part of the activities of the BTw. 
Discussions as to what is appropriate to the experiences of the Blacks in Canada 
or, more specifically Montreal, take place in which the artists, board members, 
and authors join in the creation of new scripts or the modifications of old ones. 
The BIW also maintains a profile in the Black community by sponsoring a memorial 
church service annually to raise funds for the Sickle Cell Society of Canada. 
In the opinion of the artistic director, this is socially responsible theatre 
that cares about the community. 

Once a year, they also sponsor a formal gala called "Vision Celebrations," 
This is a public event to which government officials are invited and at which 
members of the Black community are honored for outstanding contribution to the 
performing arts in Montreal. This event ensures the perpetuation of Martin 
Luther King’s vision for all Blacks and keeps his teachings alive. In the 
artistic director’s words, "It is theatre in contact with its people." 

Having looked at the nature of the gift exchange relationships between the 
BIW and the Blacks in the city, we can now examine the external forces that have 
shaped and constrained the activities of the BIW and its relationship to the 
Blacks. 
Audience Development, the Government, and the Market 

The necessity of government funding creates a rhetoric of rationality to 
which all arts organizations, including the BIW, have to adapt. The key 
principle on which funding is provided is accountability. Sound financial 
management and stability in the structure of performances are cited as major 
criteria for funding purposes. Also required are large amounts of information 


relating to budgets, expenses, audiences, and the like. As Di Maggio (1986:5) 
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notes, governments prefer to fund cultural organizations that are not dependent 
on them entirely. The government is also committed to taking art to the people, 
or democratizing art. This makes audience development and expansion a central 
concern. 

One reaction to the government’s need for administrative structures has 
been the creation of such structures by not-for-profit organizations to meet 
funding criteria. This is not surprising, since organizations that regularly 
interact with each other in what is called an “organizational field" tend to 
become structurally isomorphic in order to facilitate interaction with each 
other (Di Maggio & Powell 1983). Not-for-profit organizations have therefore 
hired staff in areas such as finance and marketing, which has tended to shift 
the locus of power from artists and the board of directors to professional 
managers (Di Maggio 1986). The BIW has had a difficult time responding to the 
stipulations made by the Canada Council because of the shortage of funding. It 
is in a double bind - it needs money to hire the right people, but the government 
is reluctant to fund it unless it Proves it is a viable entity. 

Further, the BTW is expected (as a minimum condition of its funding) to 
hire an artistic director who is primarily responsible for the artistic vision 
of the company. As well, a board of directors must be installed to provide 
fiscal and strategic management. In addition, the BTW is expected to show 
improvement in developing mechanisms for fund-raising while offering consistency 
in programming, its seasonal offerings, its artistic direction, as well as the 
location of its performances. On most counts, the BTW has responded positively. 
But such requirements made by the Canada Council can be better understood when 
examined in the light of Peterson's (1986:179) observation. 


He says: 
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The collective influence of administrators is to make the aesthetic thrust 

of arts organizations in a given discipline more nearly alike but, at the 

Same time, to cause aesthetic fashions to follow each other more rapidly. 

Clearly, the government evaluates proposals for funding in a specified 
manner, and all arts organizations are included. While the government recognizes 
the role of the BTW in developing Black talent, it also imposes restrictions on 
the organization, making it more similar to other theatre companies receiving 
funding. The BIW protests such criteria that ignore the historical development 
of specific ethnic performing arts organizations as well as the commitment of 
the government to promote multicultural activities. The artistic director (1989) 
notes: 

The Canada Council uses the same criteria of judgement for the BTW as it 

does for mainstream theatre. Such a strategy is fair only if we all have 

equal access to the same opportunities. For example, for the past twenty 
years, none of the then existing theatre companies embraced a policy of 
non-traditonal casting, and so there was no place for Blacks to receive 
employment but through the BTW. However, when they (Blacks) come to us 
for training, we have to say "no" because our funding agencies do not fund 
training. 
It is also in this context that the issue of "professionalism" has become a core 
concern. By insisting on professional performances that appeal to a wider 
audience, the government attempts to make BIW productions follow a winning format 
much like that of other theatre companies. It has also necessitated the 
employment of professional artists who make their living by theatre and / or who 
may be members of a theatre union. 

The BTW has had tremendous difficulties with this last requirement because 
this interferes with their mandate to train young Black artists who show promise 
or to hire talented ones who do not belong to a union. The BTW is not part of 
the union: therefore, they would have to go outside the community to find 


suitable artists in order to comply. As far as the BIW is concerned, this has 


led to greater polarization between themselves and the Black community. 


According to the artistic director (1989): 


For ‘Cantata’ we employed persons who had no link with the community, who 
do not support any of BIW's other activities, but who came, took and then 
simply disappeared to do other things. On the other hand, ‘A Christmas at 
Carrol’s’ was taken into the community and demonstrated our recognition 
of the existence of potential artists, demonstrated our confidence in them 
by giving them an opportunity to work in a constructive manner on a 
specific project that related specifically to them. Many of these artists 
were founding members of the BTW or staunch supporters for many years. 
The whole group showed real community spirit, the type of spirit on which 
true theatre originated and sustained itself before it reached the 
dangerous point of commercializing itself out of existence. 


One other factor of concern for the BTW in regard to professionalism is the 
stipulation by the Canada Council that performances be held in professional- 
style theatre spaces. This is problematic for the BTW because of its limited 
sources of funding. It had, in the past, shelved ideas of owning its own theatre 
Space due to funding difficulties. But it had always managed to rent space for 
its productions in schools, universities, community centres, or at the Centaur 
Theatre. The Black population in the city, however, have very definite ideas 
about what spaces the BTW should perform in, which are at odds with the need to 
perform in professionally styled theatre spaces. According to the artistic 
director (1989), 
The Black community is not willing to patronize any of these establishments 
(like the Centaur) when none of these establishments assist or even 
recognize the existence of the Blacks in the city. A community member is 
willing to pay for the production at a school because the proceeds from 
the cost of the school’s rental will benefit a Black child attending that 
school. The community is willing to patronize a mainstream theatre company 
when that company is seen to employ Black artists consistently and in 
positive, constructive roles. As far as the Black community is concerned, 
this is a Black and White issue and there is no avoiding it. So when the 
BIW solicits the Black community’s support for the production at the 
Centaur, the community's response is loud and clear: ‘If you want to take 
your business out of the Black community and into some White theatre, 
that’s your business, but do not tell us how and where to spend our money. ’ 


Space then takes on a dimension that is unaccounted for in the stipulations made 


by the government or its definition of the term “audience.” More recently, 
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there have been attempts to explore the possibility of housing the BTW in a space 
that it could call its own. 

A shelter for the BIW (as well as for the community) is akin to shelter 
for an individual and carries some of the same ramifications of ownership and 
good citizenship (Belk 1988; Dholakia & Levy 1987; Perin 1977; McCracken 1989, 
Tuan 1982). Just as individuals endow their home with meaning, the Black 
community and the BTW can endow the cultural centre with special meanings that 
relate to concepts of the “group self and identity." Likewise, just as 
individuals draw upon these meanings to define themselves, the Black community, 
through its cultural centre, can define itself vis-a-vis others. They can thus 
transform space and building into a culturally meaningful whole. 

A theatre space that the BTW can claim for itself is also in line with 
feelings expressed by members of the BTW that they constitute a family. A family 
without a home is a family without moorings, without roots, whose chances of 
survival and success are limited. A family likewise takes care of its own, and 
once it has been established can look outside to the larger community of which 
it is a part. There is also the added dimension of passing on one’s home and 
possessions to the generations that come after. The BTW would like to have a 
home - a space that would offer it a stable and positive image in the community. 

In addition to the above-mentioned issues relating to professionalism, 
another problem faced by the BIW arises from its conflict with the government 
in responding to their differing views on excellence, access, and pluralism (Di 
Maggio 1986). The Canada Council stresses artistic excellence - a worthy goal 
as expressed in its commitment to fund organizations that have professional 
actors and a large audience. This clashes with the BTW’s definition of 


excellence. What this criterion has done is create divisions in the Black 
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community and pit artists who do not have a union card or who do not make a 
living primarily through the arts against those who do and who are not 
necessarily committed to the Black community in Montreal. Training young artists 
becomes a thorny issue which, if pursued, would lead to the possible withdrawal 
of funds by the government. The requirements of artistic excellence have thus 
polarized the BIW and the Blacks in the city. 

Furthermore, access to works of art is an important concern to funding 
specialists. Both the BTW and the government see eye to eye on this principle. 
But the BIW sees it as primarily access for Blacks to appropriate the arts 
(although the BTW would like to reach the widest possible audience for mainstage 
productions), whereas the government translates access as reaching out to an 
audience, regardless of color or creed, that can sustain such an activity. 

Pluralism, further, is a value to which both the BTW and the government 
are committed. In Canada, the policy of multiculturalism confirms the importance 


of pluralism and the role of different ethnic cultures in the creation of a4 
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common Canadian culture and identity. Ironically, the BTW is asking for 
greater role in this transformation process and wonders why it is being excluded 
from it. 
Conclusions and Recommendations 

The BTW is a theatre company that has struggled to maintain multiple goals 
- not only to promote Black art and culture of the highest order but also to 
educate both Blacks and the society at large through drama. It had its inception 
in the drama committee of the Trinidad and Tobago Montreal Association and 
initially satisfied a deep-seated need for members to invoke the past. It 
recreated the past through the structuring of emotions in dramatic form. Where 


tangible markers of the past were largely absent, the BTW reinvented it through 
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music, verse, and dance. The BTW arose from the ranks of the community, to which 
it gave back. Theatre belonged to the gift economy where the donors and 
recipients had a reciprocal relationship. 

Over time, both membership and artistic excellence improved, supported in 
part by exploratory grants from the goverment until 1977. Subsequently, it 
became a professional theatre company. Professional status changed the nature 
of the relationship between the government and the BTW. Like other arts 
organizations, it was expected to be more similar in structure, as stipulated 
by the government. This necessitated the specialization and separation of 
activities among the artistic director, the board, and professional Managers. 
It also required sound financial management from the board and its professional 
managers, and used accountability as a key criterion for funding purposes. 

Professional status thus catapulted the company into an orbit where it 
found itself in a double bind - it needed funds from the government to fulfill 
its mandate, yet the government was reluctant to provide large grants to what 
they felt to be a financially unviable organization. 

The requirements of professionalism have, more importantly, helped to 
strain the reciprocal relationship between the BTW and the Black community. Not 
surprisingly, the BTW has had difficulty in encouraging and educating the Black 
population to become theatre-goers or supporters in fund-raising events. Some 
Blacks in the city view the BIW as elitist and perceive the relationship between 
themselves and the theatre company as basically unbalanced. The BTW is caught 
in a dilemma. On the one hand, it is committed to achieving the highest form 
of artistic excellence that affects all members of the society. On the other 
hand, it needs the Black community, and through its productions, it hopes to 


foster a positive sense of identity. Now more than ever, the BIW needs financial 
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support yet it runs the risk of receiving very little funding. 

Despite the differing ways in which the BIW and the government define 
"audience development" and the difficult adaptations that the BTW has had to make 
to survive, it is imperative that the BTW consider more marketing-oriented 
strategies that would help in the struggle for survival. This is by no means 
a new idea and would have received greater attention had they not been totally 
immersed in mere sustenance activities. Clearly, the BIW recognizes that it 
should be rooted in the "Black community" in Montreal. It also recognizes that 
the needs of this community are quite specific and different from those of other 
audiences it wishes to cater to. 

It is clear from discussions with the artistic director and the president 
of the board that up until now the BTW had been primarily more product oriented 
than consumer oriented. Furthermore, the term "audience" must be clarified and 
sharpened. For instance, the president of the BTW uses the term primarily to 
refer to educated Blacks or Whites, whereas the artistic director is more 
inclusive in his application of the tern. While these two definitions are not 
mutually exclusive, the separation of segments will make it easier to target them 
through carefully designed Promotional activities. In addition, despite recent 
albeit successful attempts at fund raising, the BIW has not been systematic in 
its fund-raising activities. Marketing activities are viewed merely as 
promotional activities, and there is little attempt to develop a strategic 
orientation (Baldry 1990). Finally, we believe that many of the problems of 
the BTW are imposed on them by the Canada Council through its stipulations for 
funding. 

We recommend, therefore, that the BIW be financially supported in the 


process of developing a stable administrative and Management structure. 
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Notwithstanding what is stated above, the following recommendations specifies 


some actions that the BTW can and should take. As a minimum, the BTW must do 


the following : 


ks 


It must develop a clearer profile of its target markets. The profile 
would take into consideration demographics, lifestyles, cultural 
expectations, artistic preferences, as well as recreational 
preferences. The Black community is its core market, but concerted 
efforts must be made to draw Black youth into the culture of theatre- 
going. This could be seen as a form of future investment in audience 
development. In addition, with the current information available, 
marketing efforts can be more specifically targeted; 

It must continue to use a "piggy-back" marketing strategy to attract 
a larger audience. The main stage production can continue to be the 
vehicle for "high art," whereas the second stage productions can 
provide opportunities for "pop art;" 

It must develop a complete mailing list that can be continuously 
updated. The maintenance of such a list is imperative. The members 
on this list are the supporters and clientele of the BTW, and if they 
are unaware of the productions of the BIW, then regardless of media 
penetration, the BTW will have failed to reach then; 

It cannot afford to lose its present clientele to competing 
activities such as movies, dances, or any other recreational 
substitutes. Since competion for alternative uses of leisure time 
is fierce, the BTW must monitor actual ticket purchasers by routinely 
getting their names and addresses. This will help to not only 


identify regulars to BIW shows but also get the names of newcomers 
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who could be targeted to become regulars; 

It must engage in in-depth interviews with a select group, conduct 
@ survey to assess the reasons why people attend BIW productions, 
as well as identify the ways in which these people perceive the 
performances. This would enable the company to identify themes that 
are of interest in order to provide variety that will satisfy the 
different segments of the population. The artistic director's 
insight into the creation of plays that have a West-Indian flavor 
is a good place to start. Likewise, the president of the board's 
statement that colonialism and slavery provide a basis for the Blacks 
in Canada to talk back must be examined further. A pertinent 
question to ask is why the BTW forecasts almost a 70% capacity for 
its performances when productions that are drawn from the Black 
experience in Canada, have been proven to be of little interest to 
the members of the community; 

In keeping with its mandate of educating Blacks through theatre, the 
BTW must develop promotion programs to entice people (in its various 
segments of the population) to attend its productions. The public 
relations or communications Manager must choose appropriate media 
for reaching the audience. As well, objectives and a budget are 
essential to reach both White and Black audiences. In addition, 
word - of - mouth should be used extensively to activate networks 
within the Black population. This is particularly important and can 
be done through active networking in Black associations in the city; 
Since past experience has shown that members of the community prefer 


themes that are relevant to their current experiences, more scripts 
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should be developed that deal specifically with these themes. If 
people are satisfied in terms of what they see and get from these 
performances, they might be more amenable to attending performances 
that deal with issues that are critical to the BIW, such as slavery 
and colonialism, that affect the core of Black identity; 

Since script writing is a major factor in the future success of the 
organization, a concerted effort must be made to hold multiple 
workshops and to encourage new scripts through contests or other 
promotional activities; 

The school tours, while excellent in creating a repertoire of Black 
literature through drama, fail to keep the attention of both Blacks 
and non-Blacks (especially the youth) after they leave school. This 
group must be specially targeted through performances that appeal 
to them primarily. While a sense of history and identity is a 
laudable goal, the youth might want more than that. They might want 
more contemporary plays that they can relate to and enjoy; 

The BIW must continue to explore all possibilities of owning 
professional theatre space, possibly in a centre that houses other 
cultural institutions, such as the library, the museum, and gallery 
space for Black artists. Audiences must feel that they can make the 
best of such an outing and be proud of being associated with the BTW. 
The success of a company might depend on its location, which should 
take into account convenient transportation and proximity to 
restaurants; 

While government funding is most appropriate, the BIW must not 


overlook other avenues such as corporate funding, foundations, 
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Finally, 
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individual donors, and special events. The role of the general 
Manager would include fund-raising activities such as the above, in 
addition to events such as "Vision Celebration;” 

The BIW must continue its mission of training promising young 
artists and allowing them to work with more established professionals 
in the field. This is clearly an audience developer; 

It must work with other Black organizations in the city to promote 
its annual events. A reciprocal exchange relationship should be 
consciously adopted in its own interests; 

Although at the moment it offers only two plays a year, the BTW might 
seriously consider expanding its repertoire and selling subscriptions 
in the future. This will help to draw and keep its clientele through 
attractive promotional packaging; 

All aspects of the marketing mix must be re-examined, and any change 
in one will have repercussions for the others. In particular, all 
communication policies and tactics, as well as pricing strategies, 
must be considered; 

The BIW has a good reputation, as it was chosen to participate in 
several multicultural and Black arts festivals. Once it has 
established itself both administratively and financially in the 


city, it might consider out-of-town audiences, Black or White. 


we feel that since Canada is deeply committed to a policy of 


multiculturalism and the creation of shared ethos and culture, the Canada Council 


and other government funding agencies must play a prominent role in the 


encouragement of the arts that are not part of the mainstream. 
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Limitations and Implications 

Since the focus of this study is only on one theatre company, 
generalizability to other theatre companies or to other nonprofit organizations 
is problematic. However, the BTW provides us with a scenario that helps us to 
(re)examine some of the issues and concerns raised by nonprofit marketers. For 
many nonprofit organizations, funding from the government is not only diminishing 
rapidly but is also a form of "tied aid." Many restrictions are placed on the 
organization, which leads to what Di Maggio and Powell (1983) call "structural 
isomorphism." While the members of the board of BTW do not find these 
suggestions for professionalization and audience development aversive, they do 
find them restrictive in terms of their two major objectives - to develop an 
appreciation of theatre among Blacks and to contribute more fully to the creation 
of a shared Canadian culture. Most importantly, this study raises questions of 
distributive justice and equity by governments which have to deal with these 


issues. 
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